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Editorial 


Ir would appear from a recent report in a London evening paper that for ten years there has 
been at least one dissentient from the interloan system that unites all the other 16 London 
Boroughs. Hampstead residents who work in Chelsea are not permitted to use their home 
tickets there. HampStead’s appeal to the Metropolitan Borough’s Joint Standing Committee 
to ask the other London boroughs to join her in refusing to honour Chelsea’s tickets until 
she “comes in” has been met by the answer that such action by the Committee would be 
inappropriate. So Hampstead, at the time of writing, had determined herself to write to the 
boroughs concerned. We have not heard with what result. 

It is always unfortunate when any single authority declines to participate in a scheme 
which other authorities in general approve. There have been such that have evaded the moral 
obligation—it is admittedly not a legal one—to enter their regional library system. One such 
we recall took this line and attempted to meet its own needs by direct use of the National 
Central Library. It failed, the N.C.L. holding, if our information is correét, that as the 
country was organized into regional systems the appropriate method of using it was through 
those systems. But it is a matter of speculation if it is, or is not, desirable to introduce an 
element of compulsion into what has been, to our pride, a remarkable, indeed a unique, 
voluntary system. All library co-operation hitherto has been entirely voluntary, beginning 
and progressing remarkably by mutual goodwill. We hope the ventilation of this one case of 
lack of it will have its effe¢t—if already it has not had it. 

Until the possessionof a valid reader’s card from any rate-supported library permits 
the use of any rate-supported library in the kingdom, we should not be satisfied. Meanwhile, 
for any authority to penalise the readers from any other authority does not seem the best 
way towards that position. 

* * * * * *x 

Since we accept the axiom that things are never so good or bad as they promised to be, 
we do not fear that in local government money matters the dire possibilities suggested by a 
headline in The Economist recently, “The last chance for local government” will become 
reality. The phrase hits the eye but by what conceivable catastrophe other than universal 
atomic extinction could local government be brought to “a last chance” ? By the time these 
words appear there may have also appeared an answer to the question, ‘What are the rates 
to be this year ?” with our own modest contributions to and receipts from them. What is 
clear is that for the first time in many years industry, the shop-keeper and the private citizen 
alike are assessed on a fairer basis. Apart from our private interests as citizens we are interested 
in what will have been the results on library budgets. They may have been cut somewhat for 
rate-increases are we are told inevitable. This is always a trial to be borne with equanimity ; 
librarians are more learned than most men in cutting such garments as they are allowed to 
wear to the cloth that is issued to them. 

* * * * * * 

The paradox grows of people who “have no time for reading”, and those who have 
substituted televiewing, the radio, and so many other things for reading, and the use of 
libraries. The figures in the Satiftics of Public (Rate Supported) Libraries of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1955-56, just issued by the Library Association, contradié& every opinion 
commonly held on the decline of the reading habit. The system of libraries has of course so 
expanded that scarcely any mobile person is not in reach of a rate-supported library ; and 
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many house-bound persons are served by visiting libraries. The entire population of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland was approximately 50} millions five years ago, and 
allowing for the maximum growth which we may have reached, is now about sixty millions, 
The number of books issued in 1955-56 was 398,730,000 in round figures ; that is to say every 
live person from a day old to the years of Methuselah drew more than six books in the year. 
Has this, on a national, comparative scale, ever been equalled ? As a matter of common faé 
not all the people are registered lending library readers ; actually 28 per cent of them. But the 
astounding fa¢t—for it really is that—is that in five years book issues have increased by nearly 
40 millions. We have not yet had time to consider fully the implications of these important 
facts or the many others that appear in this report ; indeed, our only aim is to emphasise the 
significance of the report itself. In this seething world of crowded diversions it even seems 
probable that man’s principal and unalterable diversion is the book. 

ba a - x cd * 

The abandonment of the present method of printing the British Museum Catalogue of 
the Printed Books and the substitution for it of an entirely new catalogue produced by the 
photo-offset-lithographic method is of first-class importance. The present catalogue in 
familiar fine strawberry-coloured buckram folio has dragged its slow length wearily along 
from A to Dezwarte in 51 volumes in 25 years. Its cost to the purchaser to date has been £153. 
The new edition forecast is to occupy about 300 volumes, to be issued at the rate of one a 
week and the total cost as about £400. If the present system had been continued the conclusion 
would possibly be reached with some acceleration in 365 volumes in 45 years, and the cost 
from first to last would be well over £1,000. Thus, even if the existing volume can be con- 
sidered grossly as of only waste paper value—a rather ridiculous suggestion—the saving by 
scrapping it for the new form would be over £600. These faéts are some indication of the 
tribulations of great libraries who adopt the printed catalogue in book form, which is certainly 
the most convenient form for users in general, and wherever they are situated, yet devised. 
Besides the initial labour, the work of keeping such a catalogue current means much supple- 
mentation. The youngest junior still rattles off the phrase “a printed catalogue is out of date 
on the day of its publication” ; a quite untrue Statement as it is for ever current for its time 
and the titles it contains. Nevertheless cataloguing must be continuous ; it never ends unless 
the library does. The situation seems to have changed entirely since the familiar edition was 
begun in 1880 and triumphantly completed in 1906. Every cost in staff, materials, printing, 
binding and the rest has quadrupled since then. 

So we can only commend the enterprise of the Museum authorities in giving up a fairly 
hopeless job and adopting something that has a reasonable terminus. We librarians know 
that, at any reasonable cost, the great catalogue is the finest bibliography of English books in 
existence and in the difficulties of production that have faced its makers they can sympathize 
and be duly grateful for them. 

* * * * . * 

We hear from time to time of the difficulties of the Regional Library Systems with not a 
little sympathy. Many are in present financial conditions hopelessly behind with their 
catalogues it would seem and the recompense of their staffs and provision for their future are 
a headache for some of the regional committees. The solution most easily suggested, but most 
difficult in existing circumstances to realize, is to attract a Government grant for what, after 
all, is a national service. The difficulty is that the Treasury already subsidises Local Govern- 
ment Authorities in their block grants and definitely avoids subsidising them in additional 
ways to those already existing. The systems are considered to be a local product and responsi- 
bility. This attitude may be impossible of change but should not be so and should be kept 
continuously before the Treasury. The attitude of some local authorities that they lend more 
books than they borrow through the systems and therefore payments by them should not be 
increased is quite natural but is unfortunate. The more efficient a library may be individually, 
the greater is its need when it does have to call upon the region and its chain of affiliations. 
A further matter for thought is the size and placing of the regions. Are they all so well 
provided with substantial libraries that together, given reasonable subscriptions, they can 
maintain efficiency ? It is thought in some cases that they are not. Further, and more doubt- 
fully, is the union card, or sheaf as it mostly is, catalogue of a region, the most effective 
method of indicating and “retrieving” its resources ? It may be. 
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A Year in the Medical Library, McGill University 


By ANNA WILEs 
(Assistant Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College) 


Iv is now nine months since I left Montreal and McGill to return to England—time enough to 
have thought back over my year there and yet not long enough to have forgotten all but the 
outlines of it. 

In 1953 | applied to six medical libraries in Canada for a job. I picked them more or less 
at random from the Medical Library Association list of libraries, and from four of them I had 
replies telling me either they were too small to employ a staff of more than one, which they 
already had, or that there were no vacancies. From a fifth, in British Columbia, I had a very 
kind letter telling me there was a vague possibility that they might be able to offer me some- 
thing ; and from the sixth, McGill, I had a definite offer, which, with very little delay, I 
accepted. The salary was $2,000 a ye.r, rising to $2,700 after three months, with a month’s 
holiday with pay. The hours were fairly long; we worked a normal eight-hour day (there 
was plenty of work to be done overtime should anyone feel so inclined) from Monday to 
Friday, with two Saturday mornings “on” from 9-1, and a third Saturday from 9-5. The 
fourth we had off all day. From 1-5 on the third Saturday there was only one member of the 
Staff on duty, and during the summer months the library was closed every Saturday. 

Montreal is a very cosmopolitan city, almost more so than London, as it is so much 
smaller, and yet there are people of every nationality there. It is, of course, mainly French- 
Canadian, but there are quite large Estonian, Japanese, Chinese, Czech and German com- 
munities, as well as a very great many from England, Scotland and other countries. McGill 
is consequently a very variegated university. It is the English-speaking university of 
Montreal, while the University of Montreal] is mainly French-speaking. The library also, to a 
small degree, contributed to this miscellany of races, for of a Staff of ten, one was Czech, one 
German, one Danish, one Estonian, and one (myself), from England. The remaining five 
were Canadian. 

The library is divided into five departments, of which four are found in the “Library 
Offices” on the ground floor of the Medical Building. They are the Librarian’s room, together 
with that of her secretary next door, forming the Administrative Department ; the Cataloguing 
Department with two full-time cataloguers, and a part-time typist ; the Binding Department 
with one librarian ; and the Periodicals Department, with two librarians. 

I know very little of the routine of the Cataloguing Department, other than the fact that 
both members were continually busy, and always seemed a little harrassed. The books are 
now classified by the Universal Decimal Classification, and the catalogue was in the process 
of being revised. 

The Librarian’s Secretary, apart from her normal duties, has charge of all the inter-library 
loans, and since McGill is one of the largest medical libraries in Canada, there are quite a 
number of these daily, to all parts of Canada, and occasionally to the States. 

The Binding Librarian has what I consider the most soul-destroying task in the library. 
I do not want to appear critical, but since this was my job for the first two-and-a-half months 
after I arrived, I can speak from experience. Before I left England, a librarian from McGill 
who was over here on holiday, came to see me in the library. During her visit, she asked who 
was in charge of “collating” the journals. We said that since this is a small library, everyone 
took a hand in it, which obviously confused her, as much as I, in my turn, was confused 
when she tried to explain McGill practice to me, and told me I was to be the Binding Librarian. 
However, when I arrived in Canada, I realised what she had been trying to explain. Instead 
of just checking each volume of the various journals to make sure they have their indexes, 
title-pages, and that they are complete, at McGill the librarian has literally to tear each copy to 
bits, taking out all the advertisements (of which there are a great many, especially in French, 
German and Italian journals), and also all the staples holding the journal together. The pages 
of each issue are then checked, and the cover of the first number placed behind the text, 
followed by the index, with the title-page and contents list at the beginning. It is then all tied 
up and a form typed ovt for each one, with instructions to the binder, and an entry is made in 
a file of binding cards in the binding room, as well as in another similar file in the library 
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upstairs. There were three binding firms employed while I was there. One of them, a Russian 
I believe, could speak no English, so I either had to attempt to speak French, or ask the 
Estonian member of the Staff to act as interpreter. The binding would take anything from 
2-3 weeks to 2-3 months to complete, and the cost is heavy (an average-sized journal being 
about $4.50 [32s.]), especially when one considers that a good deal of the work done in this 
country by the binder was already done tiere before tre journal left the library. It was also 
necessary to check the returned volumes very carefully, and every one was then accessioned 
and processed. It was also the responsibility of the Binding librarian to keep the Periodical 
Room in the library in order, and maintain a check on the current numbers. 

The Periodicals librarian, apart from apparently innumerable tasks all over the library, 
which only she seemed capable of doing, was in charge of the 1,250 current journals taken by 
the library, together with all the various exchange lists, and a great deal of the purchasing 
details regarding the journals. The journals were not all obtained through the same source, 
but all the German ones came from, | think, Springer, the English ones from Dawson’s, and 
so on. Each journal had to be stamped and entered on a card, which gives details of its price, 
frequency, publisher, e/¢. The journals were then passed to the Librarian, who would mark 
the place of any portraits with slips of paper, and also any corrections to be made to previous 
issues, these being made later by the Binding librarian. The journals are then sent upstairs 
to the library. 

\s I have previously mentioned, | started as Binding librarian, but was later lucky enough 
to be moved up to be in charge of the Lending Library and Reading Room. “Moving up” it 
was quite literally, as the library is on the fourth floor of the medical building. One floor 
beneath it are the stacks where the bound periodicals are kept, together with three private 
Study rooms for use by doctors. Across the corridor, in another wing of the building, is 
another stack for books, proceedings of congresses, e/c. 

The Lending Library consists of a small room at the top of a spiral staircase, connected 
with the other library offices below, with another room used as an office by the person in 
charge next to it. In the first room are duplicate copies (many journals were kept in triplicate, 
and occasionally even quadruplicate) of a few of the more popular journals, together with a 
Kardex, and copies of university calendars. Apart from the librarian’s desk, the other room 
contained books of reference such as directories, dictionaries and books which were so popular 
they were liable to disappear if left in the reading room. In front of these two rooms doors 
led out to the main desk, and the Reading Room, a very long room with windows along one 
side, and with a glass roof which made it excruciatingly hot in an already sweltering summer. 
\t the end of the room an opening led into the periodicals room, which has shelves round the 
walls and in the centre of the room, and a large table with chairs to be used only by those 
actually consulting journals. 

The staff in the Lending Library consisted of myself, together with what is called over 
there a “page’’, whose duties include entering the journals in the Kardex (duplicating the 
work already done downstairs), putting away journals, tidying shelves, and generally being 
very useful. Apart from dealing with the students and doétors who used the library, and 
getting the books and journals they required, | had to answer the telephone, which rang with 
unmitigated frequency most of the day, and answer or solve the callers’ queries. 1 also had to 
look through all the journals each day, and enter on a card index any articles which seemed of 
possible interest or importance. There was also another card index on which all the portraits 
already noted by the Librarian had to be entered. Each book or journal taken out was signed 
for on a card, and the book stamped with the date for return. Each doétor had a card bearing 
his name in a file, and each item he took out of the library had to be entered on that card, 
together with the date it went out, and the date of return. Each student also had a card, but 
only if he took a journal out did it have to be entered. The cards on which they signed their 
names are in pockets at the back of each book, or bound journal, and give the author, title, 
date, accession number, and also the classification mark. These cards are then filed in two 
separate sequences, one of books, and one of journals, and remain there until the volume is 
returned, when they are replaced in the pocket. 

There are three types of loanable books for students : overnight books from 9 p.m. until 
10.30 a.m.; 2-day books; and 14-day books. Fines were charged to Students only, in 
proportion to the length of loan, 25 cents a day (about 1s. 10d.) for the overnight books, 
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10 cents a day for a 2-day book, and 5 cents a day for the 14-day books. Journals are allowed 
out for 14 days, and no fines are charged on them. The fine money goes towards buying new 
books. The emphasis is rather more on American than British textbooks, which is only 
natural, especially as they have a great many American students. In my “spare” time, I had 
to recall, mostly by telephone, overdue books and journals, chiefly from doétors, a laborious 
task, as not only those doctors working at McGill, but those from all over the city, and the 
local hospitals were entitled to borrow. Anyone who has tried to track down a doétor during 
the day knows what a difficult job it is, especially when some of the hospitals employ only 
French Staff, and even those secretaries who speak English as their native tongue seem 
incapable, with very few exceptions, of catching the title of any book, or even the author’s 
name. There were also a few bibliographies or lists of references to be compiled, but they 
were only undertaken when I really had a slack period. 

There is a great deal of lending to other local hospitals through their libraries, and also 
the many pharmaceutical firms in Montreal. Their librarians would telephone, giving a list 
of things they required, which had to be prepared for their drivers to collect later in the day. 
Most of them had certain days when they required material, but a few came through whenever 
they needed even a single item. Since several drivers sometimes arrived together (e.g. 
Wednesdays, about three hospitals sent in requests), usually at lunchtime, it could make life a 
little he ‘tic, as every item had to be initialed on its card by the driver, and the name of the 
borrowing library written in later. 

I had a busy year, but a more than enjoyable one, and I shall always be grateful to 
Dr. Lloyd G. Stevenson, then Honorary Librarian, and Miss Gordon, then Librarian, for 
giving me the post, and consequently for so many happy memories of McGill’s medical school 
library. Also to the staff who bore most patiently the many times I said, ““We do/do not do it 
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that way in England ! 


Can We Define — ? 


Ir must have been somewhere in the nineties or earlier that a definition of the purposes of 
public libraries was attributed to the Library Association. It was, ““The best books for the 
greatest number at the least cost”. Lately the L.A. has been asked in various library journals 
to define their purpose today as in the earlier definition there were a number of words that 
would provoke the Joadesque question What do you mean by “best”, “the greatest number” 
and “the least cost’’ ? Jast added to it that a library was “a collection of the best books that 
people would read made produétive by good librarianship”. Basil Anderton, the fine scholar- 
librarian of Newcastle, expressed the part of librarianship in the title of a paper some forty 
years ago, “Books brought into relation and made operative”. These successive definitions 
enlarge the first so completely that Anderton’s is seen to cover every type of library work if 
we also extend books to mean all forms of written, printed or recorded thought. Clearly the 
early definition which, by the way, has been disclaimed as that of the L.A. and by some 
declared to be from America, insisted upon the aim of the library to attraé& people, to turn 
them into readers and then to improve them as such. Whatever social purpose they had it 
was to elevate the race by Stages as painless to them as possible. Hence the theory which Jast 
used at a conference some years ago of the best that people will read, not the absolute best 
which a few only will read. 

It would appear then that the first activity of the library run on the rates was to supple- 
ment the school and later, as circumstances required, the college. The general effort ran in the 
direction of training the reader. That was the sole justification of the introduétion of fiction 
on any but the highest level into them, a condition which led occasionally to embarassing 
results as when a library assistant we knew informed the once very popular “Rita” who 
enquired after the use made of her books that “We do not think them good enough to stock”. 
Of course he had not recognized the outraged lady who flounced out of the library. I, myself, 
was engaged in a battle with a fan of Phillips Oppenheim, once a novelist as popular as 
Dennis Wheatley or Sidney Horler, because his works did not make our grade. There did not 
seem then to be the catch in it that appears now fairly clear to us. 

Such lower levels as we descended to R.L.S., Quiller-Couch, Barrie, Max Pemberton 
and the women novelists Rosa Cary, her senior Emma Jane Worboise, Mrs. Hungerford, 
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etc., etc., were there because the innocent, at any rate innocuous, faith existed that a reader 
who read nothing much would, on reading these, be led to higher levels, even in time to the 
appreciation of such lights as Hall Caine and the sublime Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Then, where there was the open shelf, we contrived that the fi€tion should be approached, 
when space conditions permitted, through aisles of non-fiction, so that on the way the reader 
could perhaps be beguiled into taking a work that we thought to be worth reading. The stale 
Story of the girl who eagerly took a new copy of Flora of Hampshire through this opportunity 
is a¢tually true. I saw her do it and it could have happened a dozen times with similar books 
ina dozen places. There is, after all, a race of readers who choose their books by their bindings. 
Why otherwise the sudden introduction thirty or so years ago of every colour of the spectrum 
into “library” binding. Blue (dark), browns and even black half or quarter leather was the 
order of the earlier day. Book jackets were not worth keeping or served any purpose then ; 
indeed when they came from the publishers, as they were only unprinted white papers they 
were usually ripped off and consigned to the wastepaper basket. Only paper-covered bloods 
had coloured wrappers. Colour really was a discovery by librarians and publishers alike. 
The virtues of it as H. T. Coutts (I think it was he in his little now forgotten book of anecdotes, 
Library Jokes and Jottings) recorded, where one woman says to another, “I do like red books ; 
I think they are so nice”, was again an actual fact. 

We have lived long enough to know that any tricking of readers can succeed rarely ; 
that reading is recreation and re-creation for most people. It is not the less value, or less 
educational, for that. We have emerged into a wider conception of this limited question alone. 
Have we achieved complete freedom. If we supply what current belief regards as an anti- 
social book at the expense, be it noted, of the community which as a whole or in great part 
may abominate what it contains, can we plead that all sides must be allowed to speak and that 
the reader can close any book he finds objectionable ? To which it should be remarked, 
merely as a precaution, that the clever diversionist author is more subtle than the question 
suggests. Most readers surrender entirely to a brilliant writer only coming to themselves by 
much reflection, when they possess the power of reflection, afterwards. Death in the Library 
is the title of a latter-day shilling paper-covered novelette in which a not very secret poison 
causes considerable lethal difficulty, and in the first episode a woman calls on the day of 
murder number one for a book on secret poisons ; the librarian has it in his office and the 
enquirer is taken to him to get the book, a method that may exist somewhere. Should we 
Stock such a book ? A medical superintendent of a mental hospital told me that he had spent 
the morning with a stomach pump, the patient needing it having found from the library 
encyclopaedia that the leaf of the yew tree is poisonous and had made a feast of this deleétable 
edible with dire results. So clearly we could not proteé that sort of reader from a book 
undesirable for him. Where should the line be drawn? Jast asked in the address already 
quoted “Ifa good Manual of burglary were written ought we to buy it ?” 

Some of the instances given may appear to be ridiculous in the light of present practices. 
They are based upon a reading public for free libraries of about ten per cent of the people. 
That public is three times as large and their attitude to the library is that it is there to supply 
what they ask for. Their library is to be inclusive and every exclusion the librarian makes he 
ought to justify if he is asked to do so. 

Where do these considerations lead us ? 

(To be continued) 


Cataloguing : Some New Approaches 
NEW SERIES, No. 6: THE WINTER 1956 CATALOGUING EXAMINATIONS 
By Henry A. SuHarp, Author of Ca/a/oguing 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION, First PAPER 
THe dose and mixture as before. Six questions to be attempted out of ten, fairly evenly 
divided between those concerned wholly or largely with matters of fact, like specific rules, 
alterations to such rules, and lists of works relevant to cataloguing, and those that give the 
candidate a certain amount of latitude for personal views and experience, constructive or 
destructive. This affords an opportunity for drawing attention to the idea that so largely 
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persists in Students’ minds to the effect that they are expected to boost up existing rules and 

practice. There is nothing either wrong or unacceptable to examiners in being critical, as 
long as it is to a certain extent informed criticism, or criticism supported by reasonable 
arguments. 

The first question repeats a recent innovation of testing candidates’ reading of cataloguing 
literature, not at all a bad thing as a corre¢ctive to confining attention to prescribed textbooks 
and codes of practice. The only people one is a little sorry for are those who work in small 
libraries or away from large centres, and consequently may not have access to things like staff 
libraries, of which by the way there should be one in every library, even if it has to be partly 
subsidised by subscriptions from members of the staff through, say, a staff guild. 

It calls for a discussion of some recent cataloguing publication, whether in the form of a 
book or of a periodical article, with reasons why it is thought important. It might be difficult 
to decide just what is meant by “recent”, but probably what should leap most quickly to 
mind is Seymour Lubetzky’s Cafa/oguing Rules and Principles if only on account of what it has 
done to bring about an overhaul of the Code’s successor, A.L.A. Rules, 1949, which by the 
time this appears in print may have reached a very advanced stage. As a guess | would hazard 
that not a quarter of the candidates have seen this publication, and many have not even seen 
the 1949 Rules. Other things that may come to mind are the writings of Dr. Ranganathan, 
and the University College symposium, Cafa/oguing Principles and Practice. Among periodical 
articles may be noted those that have dealt with chain indexing for the classified catalogue, 
articles on the BNB and its card scheme, and one on the cataloguing of government 
publications. 

In this connexion one notes with regret that the L.A. has had to omit from the 1957 
Students’ Handbook the \ists of works dealing with all aspects of the examination syllabus, for 
reasons of economy, limiting the list, a very considerable and important one, to publications 
of the Library Association and its branches. 

The second question is likewise one that depends to some extent on a candidate’s know- 
ledge of the literature of his subject, though certainly some of it is to be found in textbooks. 
It asked for as many as ten of the most important events in cataloguing history, with reasons 
for one’s choice. I confess that this had me guessing, and even wondering whether there had 
really been as many as ten! I suppose everybody would start off with the publication of the 
British Museum rules, which in turn would suggest things like Cutter, the Code, the 1949 
Rules, perhaps the Vatican rules, which is another thing all too little known by many students, 
and of course there is again our friend Lubetzky ! Apart from publications we might consider 
the effects of the coming of the card catalogue on cataloguing practice, covering as it does the 
Congress and BNB printed card schemes, important publications like the British Museum and 
London Library catalogues, the reconstitution of the British and American cataloguing rules 
committees, methods for duplicating catalogue entries short of actual printing, the tendency 
to centralize cataloguing, union catalogues, and so on. 

Number three is yet again one of a somewhat similar pattern: descriptive notes on five 
essential reference works for a cataloguing department, excluding things like language 
dictionaries, codes of rules, classification schedules and subjeé& indexes. Biographical 
dictionaries and atlases may have been high on the list as well as dictionaries of pseudonymous 
and anonymous writers, and perhaps such things as the Cumulative Book Index. Whatever the 
choice, it should not have been hard to choose five acceptable works. 

I suppose number four would be approached according to the candidate’s experience 
with a diétionary catalogue, his liking for, or antipathy to it. The question concerns itself 
with its ability to “satisfy subject enquiries”. However it is approached, the answer must be 
very much of a stock one. Everybody knows the ease with which it can tell a reader what 
books the library has solely devoted to, say, carnations, but it is equally well known that it 
may become a wearisome business to look up general books on flowers or gardening, or on 
other specific species, and of course the whole question of alphabetical order versus a classified 
one, and of the functions of the cross-reference will all combine to make a presentable essay. 

Number five is another question that is becoming common in recent papers. The answer 
is to be “in the form of a report to the governing body” recommending for a type of library 
to be specified “the physical form of a proposed new catalogue”. Whichever form the 
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candidate recommends will provide ample material to fill the desired report, even though it 
may not give much scope for originality. 

There does not seem to be much to be said about number six that is not obvious. It 
calls for a draft set of rules for cataloguing or indexing maps “to meet the requirements of a 
commercial library having to supply detailed information”. Obviously the cartographer or 
map maker is of quite secondary importance, and information respecting them can be 
reasonably relegated to brief index entries under their names. What will be called for is a 
subject catalogue of places covered by the collection, which may comprise separate maps, maps 
in general and special atlases, and in ordinary books. This gives a chance for advocating a 
good deal of analytical work, entries for inset maps, maps depicting particular features, and so 
on. It would seem to be superfluous to attempt to compile any sort of a gazetteer; that is 
already done admirably in indexes to atlases and in published gazetteers. It does not Strike 
one therefore that many actual rules are called for. 

Number seven is the one that always gives me a headache, and the one | usually advise 
candidates to “miss” if they can, on account of the time it can occupy, the difficulty in choosing 
the best heading or the reasonably necessary references from such bare information. The snag 
about this “assign subject headings” question is that nearly always there is a double subject 
interest, so we must either do what Cutter said was the only satisfactory thing and resort to 
double entry, and which conceivably might create the impression that we are trying to dodge 
the issue, or else we must follow Cutter’s other axiom of considering the approach of the 
fellow using the catalogue, which, we repeat, is at long last coming to be recognized as our 
most important approach to cataloguing. For instance, there is the case of the education of 
the backward child, shrubs for the rock garden, the prevention of explosions in steam boilers, 
and Disraeli’s foreign policy. I shall forego the temptation to “have a go” for the reasons 
indicated, and because half-a-dozen other choices would be equally good and acceptable. In 
short, there is no definite right and wrong in the whole ten titles. 

In number eight we come to the purely factual question, with a meed of personal opinion 
thrown in. It asks for the “main exceptions” to the code rule for Institutions, and for reasons 
as to the extent to which they are justified. We have dealt with this matter of societies and 
institutions in previous articles, and it will be remembered that it is one of the most important 
matters likely to receive radical attention in the projected revision of the 1949 rules. 

Number nine pleased me rather because it is something on which I have a specific 
question in my correspondence course! It asks what changes we would make to those much 
slighted rules for imprint and collation, which, apart from the date of publication and a less 
elaborate and confusing statement regarding illustrations, seem to have very little sympathy on 
the part of many Students, certainly as far as popular libraries are concerned. It will be remem- 
bered that there are eight rules relating to the imprint, of which three concern the date, none 
of them taking into account the increasingly common praétice of printing the date on the 
reverse of the title-page. As regards the publisher, which also gets three rules, there was 
certainly a time when to ourselves and those who know, the name of the publisher could be 
taken as a pretty good guide to the standing of the publication. None of the University presses 
for instance publish bad or unreliable books, and certain other publishers have also maintained 
high standards both as regards contents and produétion. Whether this test applies to the same 
extent today is open to question, but it has its value. One would like to see the publication 
price added, if only to impress on potential readers the fact that books cost money, and merit 
corresponding care in their treatment. Against this may be urged the fact that many books 
later become available in cheaper editions, but this does not seem to matter greatly. 

As regards collation, for which there are nine rules, we should certainly like to see inches 
substituted for centimetres in English speaking catalogues, and a very much simpler and 
clearer statement of illustrations. Who is to define the difference in modern books as between 
illustrations, plates and photographs ? The series note is not as important as it was in the 
days when the code was produced, when series were very much fewer and more restricted in 
their scope. But I would still retain it, within limits. Altogether it is a question capable of 
easy handling as long as one could remember just what the rules were ! 

The paper winds up with a tenth question that is equally a test of memory. It calls for an 
“understanding” of two out of three rules : those for surnames with prefixes, periodicals, and 
laws. It asks for adequate examples, but does not ask for ways in which one would like to see 
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the rules amended. If it had, I should certainly have delighted in having a go at the one for 
surnames with prefixes, which I am sure is never understood by catalogue users, and not always 
by cataloguers ! 

Taken altogether the paper was a good one for anyone who has either had some cata- 
loguing experience or who has followed a course of training conscientiously, which | am afraid 
some Students hardly do today—but that is yet another question ! 


Summer School — The First of Mine 


By “Ex-LiBRARIAN” 
1 AM out of it now. 

But I did attend a Summer School for librarians once. It was an oasis in a desert of 
controversial librarianship, was directed at county librarianship and was held in the West 
Country. I wont be more precise as there must be nearly a score of librarians up and down the 
land who were there, too. They may challenge the veracity of my memory. Not that there 
is any scandal in my memory, far from it. Indeed, my aim now is to tell young librarians who 
in a fit of high industry may condescend to read these lines, that such schools may be a gate- 
way to worlds unrealized and may lead them to very practical library Studies as a result of the 
inevitable stimulation they afford. 

The score or so students arrived in the Cathedral City on an early Summer Saturday. 
There was in the Shire hall a reception. The superintendent of our school introduced us to 
the Chairman of the Education Committee who addressed us. He was briefed for his job 
apparently by the local Farmers’ Union and the crux of his welcome was that, so far 
as the “higher” elements of the community were concerned, he saw no logical reason 
why the rates should be made to bear the cost of libraries, but so far as the labourers on the 
land were affected, anything that would enable them to perform their daily task with industry 
and competence was worthy of at least a trial. It never occurred to the wildest imagination 
that more than an eleemosynary distribution of agricultural and affinitive textbooks to men, 
and of such light reading as would make their womenfolk contented with their lot, would be 
either desirable or possible. Some of us may have wondered if for such elevated service as 
this a school, summer or winter, could really be necessary. In any case the school was an 
adventure, even a lark ! 

There was no hostel at which we could stay: we were distributed in lodgings near the 
city and—as I have intimated—held our courses at the Shire Hall. Our lodgings were not 
palatial: we lived in the kitchen of the road-worker’s house where we were put up. He 
smoked his pipe with us, his wife was a good cook, and one of the high thoughts he imposed 
on me was that he shaved in cold water and it was not unreasonable to expeét us to do so too. 
We rebelled and a kettle was duly boiled for our matitudinal scrapings. 

Library studies did not then seem to me of any profundity. We had an elementary and 
rather lengthy set of lectures on modern novelists. The lecturer, | remember, had his notes 
on a set of cards with which he played us from Richardson to Kate Douglas Wiggin. He 
specially loved K.D.W. for the beauty of her style, wit, and fair humanity. | wonder how many 
readers she has now-a-days. I remember little else of them ; they were doubtless good. 

Then I listened to mysterious discourses on classification. They were, in their initial 
Stages, complete in their mystification. I remember a pathetic little librarian from a Welsh 
village mining institute coming up to the teacher, carrying the ponderous tome of Dewey, 
and complaining “I have to arrange my books by this and this lecture has not told me how to 
do it. What am I to do?” The smiling leéturer brought him into almost tearful ruins by 
telling him that practice followed some sort of theory which he must try to understand first. 
| dodged some of the later classes as | frankly saw no possibility of becoming an expert 
classifier. I am told that you, in libraries today, have gone absolutely hay wire about classi- 
fication and spend hours in arranging columns of figures and symbols which few others than 
their inventors can understand. 

Then we had an exposition of rural library supply, which, if it was something on the 
lines outlined by the Chairman aforesaid, was to the effect that the librarian, who was also 
clerk, book-selector, packer and dispatcher, could form headquarters in an army hut, a base- 
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ment, or a Stable, if necessity dictated, and he was to form village centres everywhere he could 
find some lady of the village or other good Samaritan to give out the books. 






These three 


courses alone brought me to the determination that there might be other ways of using our 


short human span than in librarianship. 


1 am told that Time has brought in his revenges so far as I am concerned. 
Yet, dear librarian reader, I have left out what, in my view, justifies any library school. 
In that kitchen we were a thought-exchange, a joke-manufactory, a friendship-cementing 


organization. Out of the morning hours we visited 
gave us tea on the lawn), and a manufactory of most beautiful china, 


one of a famous name 


the river, the cathedral (and the Dean— 


The older ones of us found companionship and rural philosophy of evenings in the local. 
Younger ones would take the very charming girls of the School for what I dare to hope were 
soul-ambulations beside murmuring streams under the stars. Some have married since. 

If I learned little of librarianship in my first Summer School, I made friendships which 
survive in my non-librarian life. One of my friends tells me that even Scotland has Schools 
now and that a wonderfully brilliant one occurs this year. I am most hopelessly envious. 


Memorabilia 


SomE discussion as to where the 1958 Confer- 
ence of the L.A. shall be held—Margate or 
Brighton ?>—has taken place. It seems that 
a great amusement firm, of which no librarian 
can fail to guess the name, holds possession of 
most of the hotels at Margate, and there may 
be difficulties in consequence. I have no real 
knowledge of this. I am fond of Cliftonville 
with its crystal bracing air, long cliff lawns and 
sea view towards the North Pole. It welcomes 
us hospitably. But can it really compete as a 
conference town with Brighton, which has 
everything—air, gardens, fine piers, promen- 
ades of ever changing panorama, fine hotels, 
and every form of amusement? When in 
doubt—choose what you know. 

Continuing about conferences; the novel 
one for 1957 I venture to think is the highly 
special one to be entitled an International 
Study Conference on Classification for In- 
formation Retrieval which is to be held at 
Beatrice Webb House, Dorking, May 13th- 
17th. It comes of the Classification Research 
Group which was in 1952 a rather delayed 
outcome of the Royal Society’s Scientific 
Information Conference held in 1948; the 
intermediate Stage having been occupied by a 
panel of classifiers who arrived duly at the 
conclusion that the problem of classification 
was more complex than was imagined at the 
outset. So far the Group has reached one 
conclusion—that a classification for retrieval 
must be a faceted one; a conclusion Dewey 
demonstrated before any of us was born. This 
new Conference is a limited one; only about 
forty specialists can be accommodated and so, 
it is hoped, a fruitful exchange of ideas can 
take place amongst men and women who can 
speak the language and accept or reject the 





ideas of the modern research classifier. The 
project has my own sympathy. Those who are 
interested should write to the Assistant Direétor 
of Aslib, Dr. D. J. Campbell, 4 Palace Gate, 
W.8, at once. 2 * * 


I have reczived also No. 1 of the Classification 
Research Group Bulletin (Nov., 1956) which is 
edited by that real Student of the intricate 
peoblems of Ranganathan and subsequent 
lrassificationists, B. C. Vickery, M.A., of LCL. 
Ltd., Akers Research Laboratories, The Frythe, 
Welwyn, Herts. It is a duplicated typescript of 
22 pages which gives the history of the Group, 
the interim report of the Panel Group to which 
I have referred and an account of its work, 
1952-56, followed by four short searching 
papers on aspects of notation by Mr. Vickery 
himself, by E. J. Coates and D. J. Foskett. 
Those who desire to have this should com- 
municate with Mr. Vickery. 

* . . 


Amongst librarians who have just retired 
ot are soon to retire is my old friend—and 
yours I am sure—F. E. Sandry of Edmonton, 
whose long, sincere and happy association 
with all prominent library workers of modern 
times most of us know. An excellent counsellor 
in the A.A.L., in the L. and H.C. Branch and 
on the School of Librarianship Committee, 
a good colleague at West Ham and Croydon, 
teacher, examiner and friend, Edmonton will 
miss him, and, knowing him, I am sure he will 
miss nis library. I would only say that so far 
as my observation goes the whole intellectual 
world is open to retired librarians and in any 
place where we assemble 4e will be welcome 
always. * * " 


Professor Raymond Irwin was entertained 
on February 22nd at the National Liberal Club 
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to a Dinner in his honour and in celebration 
of his elevation to his new rank. The affair 
was chaired by Mr. Sayers, who was on the 
original committee that led to the University 
School of Librarianship. Mr. C. B. Oldman, 
who was a first-year Student in 1919, 
Started a set of speeches which ran round the 
table with every member recalling his memories 
of what Raymond Irwin has done for librarian- 
ship. It was a unique occasion and it probably 
embarrassed the guest, but so happy an affair 
was due to him for what it commemorated 
and promised. 
* ‘ * 

Someone has recently suggested that librar- 
ians should make provision ¢ #f books for holiday 
dwellers on camping sites. This form of out- 


door life has become a permanent habit of 


a great number of people and some of the best 
camp sites are not as near to a library as they 
might be. Has this suggestion been tested 
anywhere ? Is it fantastic, while my mind is on 
holidays, to suggest that every long distance 
train, which is corridor-conneéted from end to 
end, should have in one accessible coach a 
library, or at least a selection of readable books. 
Luggage is heavy enough for some folks, 
without the weight of their own books. Who 
is to do it is a problem. 


* * * 


It is now known that Arundell Esdaile was, 
probably above all things, a poet and a very 
real one. His best works were published 
anonymously and only since his death have been 
known as his to more thana few of his intimates. 
The first edition of The Inviolable Shade was pub- 
lished, I think by Bumpus, in 1928, and to the 
poems in it he added in a second edition 
twenty-five years later. (I write of these from 
memory). The work of many years, however, 
was condensed into a set of ten sonnets and a 
lyrical epilogue, Sca/e Santa Amoris, a most 
moving and spiritual work which deserves to 
live, and is his last work. It was printed 
beautifully by a local printer to his own type- 
page design. Messrs. Bumpus Ltd. hold the 
copies, at 477 Oxford Street, London, W.1, 
(2s. 6d.). 


In the North-Western News/etter for Janu- 
ary appear another series of reminiscences, 
this time by Mr. Harold Hamer, who recalls 
sixty years of the North-Western Branch of the 
Library Association; depending of course 
upon the memory of others for those from 
1896 to 1908 when he began library service 
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there. To this interesting sketch are added 
notes from librarians now retired who served 
for longer or shorter time in the area: W, 
Bramley Coupland, Dr. Savage, Berwick 
Sayers, J. H. Shaw, J. W. Singleton and 
Archibald Sparke, senior of the lot, winds up. 
It makes something distinctive in what is as 
a whole a very good number of this always 
effective library periodical. 


* * * 


I have been shown Rofary Service for Febru- 
ary, a privilege usually confined to Rotarians, 
An ex-member writes some whimsical Stories 
of his settling in the south country and of 
eccupying the hours of retirement ; and how 
his views are enlarged by local personal con- 
taéts—as they should be. “Don’t”, I quote, 
“be like the gentleman who said that having 
no fresh worlds to congzer, he was going to 
write a book on library organization. The 
world is rich in possibilities” It is indeed, 
but the ancient who could find a new world in 
library organization, and write of it, is the 
greatest novelty I have encountered of late. 


Gramophone Notes 
By Jack Dove, F.L.A., A.R.C.O., 


Borough Librarian and Curator, Hove 


\ Bacnu organ recital is the title given to 
Telefunken LGX 66059 on which Anton 
Nowakowski performs at the organ of the 
Klosterkirche, in Sorro, Denmark. It is a 
record of contrasts. On the first side, a wavering 
reproduction with the organist varying the 
tempo in the well-known Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor (BMV 565) and in the Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor (BMV 544). His treatment 
of the Prelude and Fugue in C major (BMV 545) 
is more Steady throughout but his first C on 
the pedals was much too heavy for his manual 
combinations. On the second side, reliable 
and unvarying tempo and no vibrations in the 
recording. Here are the famous Passacaglia in 
C minor (BMV 582) and the brilliant Fantasia 
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THE WEAVERS CRAFT 
SIMPSON AND WEIR 8th EDITION 


The enlarged new edition of this 
comprehensive account of weaving in all 
its forms brings up to date the practical 
application of the craft. Fully illustrated. 
xiv 222 p. 18s. 6d. 


1Sth April. 


CHAIR & STOOL SEATING 


Seating with cane, rush, seagrass, 
cord, etc., with patterns and ideas for 
attractive variations. All processes 
fully described with notes on_ tools. 
Illustrated, 36 p. 3s. 


DRYAD PRESS LEICESTER 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 
His Journeying and His Triumph. 
By Lesiire F. Cuurcn, B.A., Ph.D. Illustrated. 15s. net 


Dr. Church says : “This is the story of Jesus as 1 see Him. 
Some of the background I was able to verify in Pales- 
tine, but the Love of which it is the record can only be 
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MORAVIAN AND METHODIST 
By C. W. Towrsox, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 


\ Study of their Relationships and Influences in the 18th 
Century. The author examines the influences, tem 
porary and lasting, of Moravian teaching and example 
upon Methodist organization, etc., and maintains that 
the debt of Methodism to Moravians was of outstanding 
importance, and that, in turn, the birth and continuance 
of Moravianism in England owe much to Methodism. 


25s. net 
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UNKNOWN 


An Essay on Religion by 
RUDOLF JORDAN 


This essay should appeal to all who are in- 
terested either in religion or philosophy, but 
mostly to those who are interested in both. 

Of an earlier work The New Perspective 
published by the Chicago University Press, it 
was said ‘that the range of knowledge dis- 
played was almost incredible’. 


Cloth 10s. 6d. net (by post Ils. Id.) 
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the record for me. The Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, Mendelssohn’s favourite, was not 
easily recognisable, partly owing to the curious 
sounds produced which lack a solid diapason 
tone as we know it. In faét, that solid, round, 
wholesome foundation tone is absent through- 
out. The organ has many upper register 
mixtures and whilst I would not fault 
Nowakowski on his technique, I do not find 
the instrument very agreeable. That is not 


surprising, however, for this small town of 


Sorro with its 12th century Abbey Church—the 
longest monastic church in Denmark, and one 
of the most beautiful—has this organ which 
dates from the time of Christian IV. It is 
therefore 300 years old, a much older organ 
than I played in Arnhem last year, and that was 
a curiosity, too. Not everyone’s choice, I am 
afraid, for Bach. 

Fine playing, firm conducting and a perfect 
recording. So I would describe Brahm’s Fourth 
Symphony in E minor, Decca L XT 5214. The 
Vienna Philharmonic orchestra is conducted 
by Rafael Kubelik and one is conscious, all the 
time, of the superbness of this combination. 
What a score this is. Full of harmonic and 
melodic variation, with all the intricacies of 
orchesttation, this majestic symphony moves 
on to its tragic end through a slow measured 
movement in 6/8 time and a Startling contrast- 
ing giocoso. This is romanticism at its 
mysterious best. 

Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony No. 4 
in A major is played by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Josef Krips on Decca 10in. 
LW5258. It was previously issued on a 12in. 
coupled with Schumann’s Fourth Symphony. 
Its sow movements make this recording a par- 
ticular success. The well known Andante is 
beautifully played as is the following minuet 
and trio. Congratulations to the horns and 
bassoons here. This is an effervescent work 
which Mendelssohn was commissioned to 
compose by the Philharmonic Society of 
London in 1832, and the spirit of it is wholly 
captured. 

Two Decca discs, issued within quite a short 
time of each other, contain Debussy’s Preludes, 
Book 2, and constitute the only L.P. versions 
of these Preludes. On LXT 5117 (Decca) 
Friedrich Gulda is the soloist and on DTL 93117 
(Ducretet Thomson) Albert Ferber. Both 
recordings are top class, each pianist having 
his own Style. Gulda is the more decisive of 
the two. His interpretation is ultra sensitive, 


in G major (BMV 572) which is the highlight of 









particularly in “‘La terrasse des audiences dy 
clair de lune” and “Ondine”, but he is equally 
fierce with “L’Hommage 4 S. Pickwick”, 
What a difference here, Gulda’s chords making 
the humour of this musical caricature of the 
British National Anthem bristle whilst Ferber’s 
are of the gentle, harmless kind. Similar feeling 
in “Feux d’artifice’”” where Gulda’s rocket, as 
it were, is charged with deadly explosive, 
whereas Ferber’s is just a pleasing spectacle, 
Well, it depends which you prefer. The bold 
outlines, the bright colours and the rippling 
surfaces, or the mystic lines, the closely inter- 
woven textures and the reflective atmosphere. 
The technique of each player is perfect and | 
had a great deal of pleasure in comparing, or 
better still, contrasting the two. It may bea 
luxury in library record collections to have 
both discs and most individual colleétors may 
not be able to afford the two. For my part, 
I prefer Gulda, but I have been fortunate 
enought to hear them almost simultaneously, 
You cannot go wrong with either. 

Decca have reissued “That blest pair of 
Sirens”, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 
on LXT 5223-5. They were previously pub- 
lished separately, with a del Monaco recital 
to complete the fourth side of each. So now we 
have a H.M.V. set, the Decca set and a separate 
recording of “Cavalleria Rusticana” from 
Columbia on which the fourth side is left 
blank. There are criticisms of the Decca 
“Cavalleria” in that it is a “hack performance” 
and, as you will have noticed from my previous 
articles, that the over beefy del Monaco again 
exhibits no artistry. The same applies to his 
role of Canio. The typical Italian tenor who 
worries music and words. But I enjoy the 
music of both operas, although musically 
Leoncavallo has it. The chorus work, es- 
pecially in “Pagliacci” is fine and this coupling 
is an economical proposition for Librarians 
if the operas are not represented in their 
colleétions. 

Two composers, with fifty years or more 
between them, each composed a major work 
at the age of 21. That is the only comparison 
to be made between Mendelssohn’s First Piano 
Concerto and Richard Strauss’ “Burleske”. 
They are played on a Telefunken Record 
LGX66062 by the Rias Symphony Orchestra 
condutted by Arthur Rother with a brilliant 
virtuoso, Poldi Mildner. The piano concerto 
in G minor is well-known and receives a very 
fine interpretation here. It has a fiery Start and 
I had to have more treble control than usual, 
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for the percussion is heavy. But there is balance, 
nevertheless, throughout and the Andante is 
particularly beautiful. Piano and cellos blend 
perfectly in a movement which has always 
been a particular favourite of mine. The tem- 
pest surges again with the Presto conclusion, 
pianist and orchestra giving of their all. The 
Burleske is so different, opening and closing 
with drum solos. This is a fiendish work for 
any pianist and Mildner emerges with flying 
colours. Whereas Mendelssohn was a virtuoso, 
Strauss was an average player, but obviously 
he could see much further than he could play. 
His Burleske is in Sonata style, but much more 
complicated than the G minor concerto. Here 
is full blown romanticism, with decided 
masculinity. A fine record this which | 
Strongly recommend. 

Gulda is again the soloist on a Decca 10in. 
LW5260. With the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Anthony Collins he plays one 
of Mozart’s finest concertos, No. 14 in E flat 
major, K.449. It is, as it were, the in-between 
piano concerto, for when Mozart wrote this in 
1784, he had not written any concertos for two 
years. And then, he produced six in one year. 
The opening movement is noted for its fury 
and its frequent key changes. It bursts with 
vitality and tunefulness. The Andantino which 
follows is soothingly melodious. Then the 
finale, just as tuneful and hilarious as the open- 
ing, but the pattern this time on contrapuntal 
variations. Shades of Bach and Handel, and 
visions of the operas to come. A lovely work 
beautifully played and recorded. 

The same can be said of LW 5262, a 10in. 
record of the “Haffner” Symphony No. 35, a 
reissue. It was previously coupled with the 
Water Music on a 12in. record. Van Beinum 
conduéts the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
whose playing is tuneful, firm and in parts, 
capricious. 


Round The Library World 


Ara Conference held in Cambridge many years 
ago, Dr. Bonser, then Librarian of Birmingham 
University, produced his plans for a new 
Library for the University. Much water has 
flowed under the bridges since then, but at 
long last a new Library building is rising at 
Birmingham. It is not the building which was 
originally planned, of course, for the require- 
ments of today in libraries have changed a good 
deal from those of thirty years ago. 
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A weekly bulletin of New Books (Novye dnigi) 
is being published by the All-Union Book 
Chamber of the U.S.S.R., which receives copy- 
right copies of all books, pamphlets, etc., pub- 
lished in the U.S.S.R. The bulletin provides 
information about books published in the 
previous week and of books which are in the 
press, and is virtually the Russian counterpart 
of the American Cumulative Book Index. 


A tour of Denmark being arranged by the 
Scottish Library Association is fixed for the 
period June 18th-29th of this year. The cost 
for each person will be £35-£40. 


The National Science Foundation, the 
American Documentation Institute, and the 
National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, are sponsoring an International 
Conference on Scientific Information to be 
held in Washington, D.C., in November, 1958. 
The sponsoring agencies have expressed the 
hope that qualified workers in this field all 
over the world will prepare papers and par- 
ticipate in the Conference. 


The decision of the Trustees of the British 
Museum to abandon the printing of the new 
Catalogue of Printed Books will probably be 
regarded by most librarians as a wise one and, 
indeed, as the only reasonable course open to 
them. Already the earlier volumes are many 
years out of date, and the present rate of pro- 
gress makes any continuance of the project of 
little value to those of our day and age. Never- 
theless, the decision is a most serious one for 
subscribers all over the world, and, unfortun- 
ately, the fact that it has proved impossible to 
produce the catalogue of Britain’s greatest 
library in any reasonable period of time is un- 
likely to improve our Standing in the world of 
culture. The wisdom which lies behind the 
decision to publish the Catalogue in an alter- 
native form and within a very short period for 
so large an undertaking is therefore very 
apparent and should receive the applause of 
the Library profession. Financing the purchase 
of the Catalogue in photographic form is a 
matter which will affect all the great libraries 
in Britain and should undoubtedly be a matter 
for some form of concerted action. In the case 
of the University Libraries it might profitably 
be a matter for submission to the University 
Grants Committee. 
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Two more volumes, volume X and XI, of 


the “London Bibliography of the Social 
Sciences”, are in preparation at the British 
Library of Political and Economic Science. 
They are to be printed by the Replika Process. 


At Leeds University the experimental open- 
ing of the Brotherton Library until 10 p.m., 
undertaken last session, has met with great 
success. So great is the use made of the 
Library now that the Librarian views with 
some natural anxiety the period of much in- 
creased Student entry which lies ahead. In- 
deed, if the anticipated increase of student 
entry in all British universities materialises, 
practically every university library will have to 
face serious problems of seating accommoda- 
tion in the not very distant future. In a con- 
siderable degree very large increases of reading 
material could always be provided in microcard 
or microfilm form, at no very great expense 
and without extension of actual buildings, but 
ever-increasing provision of seating accom- 
modation is quite another kettle of fish. It 
seems likely to be one of our major problems, 
if not ¢Ae major problem in a few years’ time. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has made a grant of $50,000 to Western Reserve 
University for a three-year Study of education 
for librarianship. This will enable a new 
examination to be made of the characteristics of 
librarianship as a profession, its role in public 
life today, the type and degree of knowledge 
that a librarian needs to perform his work 
satisfactorily, and the character of the train- 
ing essential to provide him with such know- 
ledge. The study will clearly be of considerable 
value to the library profession in all countries. 
As relevant to this matter it may be worth 
noticing that in the U.S.A. all university and 
college librarians of professional Status are 
now recognized by the American Association 
of University Professors as being “engaged in 
teaching or research” and as fulfilling the 
primary requirement for membership of that 
Association, 


Correspondence 


‘THe Eprror, 
‘THe Liprary Wor.Lb.” 


28¢h February, 1957. 

Dear Sir, 
I must protest in the strongest possible terms 
against the statement in your January editorial 


that the special librarian apparently desires 
“to run the Library Association and to relegate 
three-fourths of the members to a_ public 
libraries section”. This is a complete and totally 
unjustifiable misrepresentation of the facts, 

The non-public librarians in the Association 
have been concerned for many years that the 
view taken by the general public is that we are 
an association of public librarians, and anyone 
who denies this is wilfully shutting his eyes to 
masses of evidence. We feel that it is because 
municipal librarians, by sheer weight of 
numbers, have dominated the thinking and 
action of the Library Association Council. 
Chief municipal librarians have no forum of 
their own, where national matters affecting 
their special interests can be discussed, and so 
have to use the Council itself. 

University and special librarians wish to 
remedy this state of affairs, and give the Library 
Association a truly national and representative 
outlook. The new section would merely place 
every member on the same footing in the 
organisation, and its formation has been 
approved in principle by a// the existing 
Sections. In this case, and in direét contra- 
diction of your own Statement, it is the lack 
of a particular Seétion that has for long beena 
focus of disunion. 

We aim at strengthening the Association and 
drawing into membership at least some of the 
many eminent librarians in this country who 
do not at present consider that it represents 
their interests. To impute mere personal 
ambition to those of us who have devoted so 
much of our time to the cause of the Library 
\ssociation is thoroughly unjust, and although 
I am more than weary of writing this sort of 
letter, I shall continue to do so as long as 
ignorance and prejudice do their best to distort 
our motives. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. J. Foskerh 
Research Division, 
The Metal Box Company Ltd. 


{We are happy to welcome Mr. Foskett’s 
letter; he is entitled to State the position 
he sees it. If we think the position is moré 
complex than this, and that the proposed 
segregation of public and county librarians # 
unlikely to realize the unity we all desire, it is 
quite conceivable that we may be contradiéed 
by events. Our readers know that a cone 
mittee of the Library Association is studying 
the question.—Eprror. | 
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